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Amelia B. Edwards. 


The face of a woman in mental repose appears in the portrait that greets 
the readers of Brsia in the morning of another year. The fixed eyes, the 
rapt expression, the serene brow, would indicate that the soul within was 
meditating upon the possibilities of discovery in Egypt or how it were best 
to tell the story of the last Egyptian mound opened by the spades of a Na- 
ville or a Petrie. To me, it seems the truest of portraits of Miss Edwards, 
for aside from its intellectuality, its dignity, the face is kindly, the eyes are 
poetically fixed, and the resolution of the closed lips is simply earnestness. 
This portrait is its own portraiture now. ‘For ‘ notes,” only notes, mere 
epigrams, compose this inscription. Readers will find in the Brsx1a of last 
May biographical details, and in ** The Queen of Egyptology,” a sketch of 
her life and work as an Egyptologist.* Writes an author (Mrs. Clara 
Erskine Clement Waters) approvingly of so royal a title: ‘* Many thanks 
for the little book, ‘ The Queen of Egyptology.’ I have met many gifted 
and admirable women, of many nations, and among them Miss Edwards was 
certainly a queen.” 

The intellectuality of Miss Edwards is almost as difficult to analyze as it 
is to ascertain what it is that makes Phillips Brooks a king among preachers. 
Point and polish, common sense and imagination, logic and drollery, sim- 
plicity and ‘* society,” pathos and humor, an incisive directness and a de- 
lightful suggestiveness, so appear and disappear, and reappear, throughout 
her prismatic writings—fiction, criticism, archeology, lecture—that one 
wonders which is the citadel among so many fortifying gifts. The sterling 
sense that subsequently guided her in archeology gave character and tone to 
her novels; the fancy that painted imaginary men and women became won- 
derfully helpful in portraying a journey of ‘*A Thousand Miles Up the 





*Miss M. Betham-Edwards will have in the New England Magazine for January, 1893, a sketch of her 
cousin’s early career, with illustrations. 
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Nile,” or in describing to the average John Bull, through the Zimes, how 
interesting old brick and mortar are when they conceal invaluable records, 
or bric-a-brac devised and fashioned four thousand years ago. 

Come, reader, into touch with three intellectual epochs of Miss Edwards’ 
life. You pose ‘‘ Barbara’s History” in the full glow of romance; ‘‘ Lord 
Brackenbury” you open with a belief that a novel of plot and point enliv- 
ened with the incident and scenery of everyday life, is at least a delightful 
diversion ; with some appreciation of scientific exploration, you take ‘‘ Pha- 
raohs, Fellahs and Explorers” in hand, and close the volume with an intense 
estimation of what the diggers and decipherers are doing to evolve the story 
of man. More yet. If you can disassociate the Miss Edwards of 1864, of 
1880, of 1891, you will hardly be able to recognize the same personality in 
the creation of three such utterly dissimilar books. Even in her Nile book 
and in her Pharaoh book, you note how the verbal decoration of the former 
is like the after-glow on the Nile, while the language of the latter is often 
simplicity itself, and as clear as a cloudless day at Luxor. 

The rythm in Miss Edwards’ sentences is audible as you read lines like 
these : 

“« As the river flowed then, the river flows still, 
In ripple and foam and spray, 

On by the church and round by the hill, 

And under the sluice of the old burnt mill, 
And out to the fading day. 

But I love it no more; for delight grows cold 

When the song is sung, and the tale is told, 
And the heart is given away.” 

A single sentence in Miss Edwards’ lecture on ‘* The Art of the Novel- 
ist,” is as pointed as one of ‘* Cleopatra’s Needles” before that queen brought 
them to Alexandria: ‘‘ Dickens is a caricaturist, Trollope is a portrait 
painter, Thackeray is a clairvoyant; Dickens paints people as they are not, 
Trollope paints people as they seem, but Thackeray reads them through and 
through.” 

Behind that calm visage is the power of quick retort. During her lecture 
tour Miss Edwards was entertained at a minor city, whose name suggests 
** the loveliest of the plain,” by a lady of high social position, whose hus- 
band’s father had been Secretary of State under President . One thing 
after another was shown to her placid guest by the fair hostess, till, at the 
last, pausing before the full-length portrait of the late Secretary, she ex- 
claimed, ** And this is the portrait of Mr. .” The * effect” not being 


fully evident or satisfactory, she emphasized, ‘‘ He was prime minister, as 
you would say, in 18—!” ‘‘Indeed!” replied Miss Edwards, ‘‘ and can 
you tell me who was prime minister in England at that time?” 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton once said to me that Miss Edwards’ spe- 
cial gift was reportoria/—in other words to describe what she saw, heard, 
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read, knew. Her power of expression was her prime power. Next to this 
she was, or seemed to be, perfectly at home in her subject. Then, too, she 
possessed a trained imagination. Another capability was her ‘ inborn 
pleasantry” and her play of humor. And as for public speech, a perfect 
enunciation and a melodious voice were hers in birthright and by culture. 
Thousands of Americans have gazed upon the face of our lamented friend 
and heard her voice. Many more thousands have read her writings. They 
have felt or expressed great admiration for her. Could she speak to them 
now, her words would in effect be—‘* You can cherish my MEMORY in no 
truer way than by supporting the dearest work of my life, that of discovery 
in Egypt by the Egypt Exploration Fund.” In the Annual Report of that 
Society yearly appears the item: ‘*C.G.G. In memoriam. 25.00.” 
Perhaps other items may read like this—A. B. E. Zn memoriam. 
Wo. C. WINsLow. 


The Book of the Dead. 


The most celebrated Egyptian theological work is a group of Hermetic 
books which have been called the Funeral Ritual or Book of the Dead. The 
Egyptian title was ‘‘ The Manifestation of Light,” or in other words, the 
Book revealing light to the soul. Probably not far from a thousand copies 
of this ancient work are to be found among the papyri in European museums. 
Some magnificent specimens were obtained from Deir-el-Bahiri, and recently 
some fifty copies were tound by M. Grébaut at Thebes, and are now depos- 
ited at Boulak. Since the first copy was found in the Tombs of the Kings at 
Thebes, this remarkable work has excited more than an ordinary amount of 
interest,* but owing to imperfect knowledge of the hieroglyphic writing, and 
the mystical nature of the text itself, a perfect translation has not yet been 
made. The Book of the Dead was first mentioned by Cadet (1805), after- 
wards in the great work upon Egypt compiled under the auspices of Napo- 
leon. Champollion found a similar papyrus in the museum of Turin, in a 
much more complete state, and about double the size. It was written, like 
the former, not in hieratic characters, but in hieroglyphics. Lepsius divides 
it, according to the date supplied by the manuscript itself, into one hundred 
and sixty-five sections, and soon perceived that all the rolls of papyri in the 








*Lepsius: Aelteste Texte der Todtenbuch; Todtenbuch der Aegypter. Leipzig, 1842. De 
Rougé : Etude sur le Rituel Funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens ; Rituel Funéraire en écriture 
Hiératique. Brugsch: Das Todtenbuch der Alten Aegypter; Religion und Mythologie der 
Alten Aegypter. Guieyesse: Rituel Funéraire Egyptien. Lefébvre: Papyrus funéraire de 
Soutimer, and Les Yeux da’ Horus in the Etudes Egyptologiques. Pierret: Le Livre des Morts, 
traduit d’apres le Papyrus de Turin; Papyrus de Neb-Qued; Le Panthéon Egypftien. Lieb- 
lein: Jndex de tour les Mots dans le Livre des Morts. Révillout: Rituel Funéraire de Pa- 
mouth, O.von Lemm: Das Ritualbuch des Ammondinstes. Pleyte: Chapitres Supplémen- 
taires du Livre des Morts. Renouf: “Egyptian Mythology” in Zrans. Soc. Bib, Arch. Vol. 
VII.; “The Myths of Osiris Unnefer,” 7d7d., 1886; ‘The Book of the Dead,” zdid., 1892; 
“ Facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani.” Naville: Das Aegyptische Todtenbuch der 18n bis sur 20n 
Dynastie, 2 vols., folio, Berlin, 1886. 
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various European collections devoted to the same subject contained more or 
less of these sections. Champollion assumed its contents to be of a liturgical 
nature, and accordingly named it ‘* The Ritual.” Lepsius preferred the 
title of ** Book of the Dead,” as it nowhere contained any funeral service in 
the proper sense. 

The Book of the Dead is not a book in the usual sense of the word; it is 
not a literary whole, with a beginning, middle and end; it is a mere un- 
methodical collection of religious compositions (chapters), as independent of 
each other as the Hebrew Psalms. It may be stated as a general rule that, 
previous to the age of the Turin Ritual, no two papyri have their chapters in 
the same relative order. After the XXVIth Dynasty the canon of the order 
was comparatively fixed, and the Rituals of that age exhibit greater uniform- 
ity of arrangement than before. 

The work in some form is exceedingly old, for there are evidences as far 
back as the XIth Dynasty that the knowledge of the meaning of certain parts 
of it had been already lost. It was in such high esteem that from the time of 
the XIth Dynasty some extracts from it were regularly placed in the coffins 
of the dead, either on the inner side of the rectangular chests which held the 
mummies, or in the linen bandages in which the corpse was wrapped, or on 
the inner walls of the tomb, or sometimes on all three. A granite statue of 
the nurse of the Queen Regent, and sister of Thothmes III., contains a dis- 
tinct and well-known chapter.* 

It is a singular fact that at different periods different chapters of the Book 
of the Dead were in vogue. During the XIth Dynasty some of the’sarcophagi 
contain portions of the seventeenth chapter. At a later period, on the coffin 
of the Queen of Mentu-hotep, of the XIth Dynasty, the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, sixty-fourth and other chapters occur. During the XVIIIth Dy- 
nasty the fifty-fourth chapter is a favorite one; at the time of the XXVIth 
Dynasty the seventy-second had come into vogue; at a still later period 
many other chapters appear. 

The text of each chapter is in the highest degree uncertain, and was al- 
ready so at a very early date. It is probable that the sense of the book was 
doubtful even by the XIth Dynasty, and Renouf adds that the ‘‘ text was 
nearly as corrupt as in the later ages.” In addition to being unlearned, 
Renouf accuses the copyists of being grossly careless, and concludes by say- 
ing: ‘* Manuscripts in all languages are known to be full of mistakes, but 
the blunders of the Egyptian scribes exceeded all that has yet been discovered 
in the palzographical aberrations of other nations.” The various readings 
arise partly from the differences of meaning attached by the copyists to cer- 
tain groups of words, but in great part from the gross carelessness or igno- 
rance of the copyists. Like other objects of the funereal equipments papyri 
were always on sale ready made, blank spaces being left for the insertion of 





*Lepsius: Denkmaler. Abth. IIL, Pl. 25. 
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the name of the purchaser, which was inserted in anotherhand. The hasty, 
ignorant or mercenary scribes often left out titles, rubrics or vignettes of 
chapters, but in the better class, especially in the hieratic papyri, the whole 
was prepared for the person for whom it was ordered, as the ink and hand- 
writing show the document to have been written off at once. 


Scarabzeus Inscribed with a Portion of the 30th 
Chapter of the Book of the Dead. 


The first translation of the Book of the Dead was made from the Turin 
papyrus which contains a recension of a comparatively late epoch, and in- 
cluded many defective readings. These errors can be traced to the fact that 
it must have been written from a hieratic copy, and the mistakes must have 
arisen from the scribe transposing the signs into their fellow hieroglyphs. 
For the errors occur only in those signs which in hieratic are so similar as to 
easily be confused with each other. It is this text upon which are based the 
translation by Dr. Birch in the fifth volume of Bunsen’s ‘* Egypt’s Place in 
Universal History,” and also that of M. Pierret. Lepsius’ translation is from 
an older papyrus. The restoration of the text is rendered more difficult by 
the existence of several successive stages of the book, and it is only with ref- 
erence to one of these stages (extending from the XVIIIth Dynasty to the 
XXth Dynasty) that M. Naville, under the auspices of the German govern- 
ment, has collated and published all the best copies and every known variant. 
Dr. Pleyte, of Leyden, has published many important papyri containing the 
so-called later chapters. 
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The oldest papyri are written in a curious linear hand, coarsely traced in 
vertical columns, and they are generally read in inverse order. The text in 
the more carelessly written examples has often been abridged for the sake of 
the vignettes, which have been first prepared, but in other instances the text, 
as well as the vignettes, is most carefully prepared, and in some are found 
important chapters no longer extant during the XXVIth Dynasty and subse- 
quent reigns. In the XIXth Dynasty the handwriting is less careful and the 
text by no means so complete, although the vignettes still show great beauty 
of art. During the XXVIth Dynasty hieroglyphical Rituals are rare, but the 
hieroglyphs are executed with great care, the papyrus remarkably white and 
fine, and the vignettes executed in outline with the most elaborate finish and 
detail. After that period the execution rapidly deteriorated. The hieroglyphs 
partake of the character of scrawls hastily executed and filled with wrong 
groups of signs, sometimes illogical and senseless repetitions of detached or 
truncated members of the sentences. 

This is the period, or even later, to which the Turin copy belongs, and it 
exhibits all its characteristic carelessness. The copies continue to deteriorate 
in style under the Persians and Ptolemies, and, at the commencement of the 
Roman dominion in Egypt, they had been superseded by mere extracts of 
the sacred books, or formule derived from other sources.* 

The Book of the Dead, was, as Maspero tells us, destined to instruct the 
soul in that which would befall it after death, and is a collection of prayers 
and incantations, which while foretelling to him by these objects what would 
have to be passed through, also by their efficacy secured him against the 
dangers feared and assured him the blessings desired. It was according to 
Egyptian notions, an inspired work, and claimed to be a revelation from 
Thoth, or Hermes, who thought it declared the will of the gods. Portions 
of it are expressly stated to have been written by the very finger of Thoth 
himself, and to have been the composition of a great god. To the soul they 
assured a passage from the earth, a transit through the purgatory and other 
regions of the dead ; the entrance into the empyreal gate by which the souls 
arrived at the presence of the sun; the admission into the orb of the sun, 
once traversing in brilliant light the liquid ether; and protection from the 
various adversaries who sought to accuse, destroy or detain it on its passage 
or destiny. 

The principal ideas connected with the earlier part of the Ritual are, the 
living after death and being born again in the sun, which typifies the 
Egyptian resurrection. These conceptions are carried out in their minutest 
details with Egyptian prolixity, so that every possible contingency is provided 
for. The composition is monotonous, regular, almost entirely destitute of 
prefix pronouns, and often curtailed of the affixes and other complements of 
verbal roots necessary for a close understanding of the text. 





*Bunsen: Egypt’s Place in Universal History. Vol. V., p. 131. 
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In many individual cases the Book of the Dead was doubtless talismanic ; 
in others it was a sort of passport made out by the priests and a token that 
the deceased knew the doctrines of religion. It is very unlikely that the 
priests themselves, excepting in the earliest ages, understood the work thor- 
oughly, so full was it of esoteric meaning and elaborate symbolism, for the 
copies dating from the XIth Dynasty contain explanatory glosses inter- 
spersed with the text, and for generations afterwards the scribes, for fear of 
omitting matter of sacred importance, instead of selecting the version which 
appeared to them the best, incorporated all the various readings and explan- 
atory rubrics or glosses. 


i mn iia man 


Trial Scene from Book of the Dead. (Turin), 

The first sixteen chapters contain forms of invocation and of prayer to be 
used over the dead from the moment of his decease to the commencement of 
the process of embalming. Then follows a long chapter which has been 
considered to contain ‘*the Egyptian faith.” It is mystical in the highest 
degree, and quite unintelligible after all the explanations which it has re- 
ceived. This creed is followed bya series of prayers, contained in three 
chapters, which refer to the justification of the deceased, and seem intended 
for use during the enrolment of the mummy in its bandages. Then comes 
prayers or spells in six chapters for the reconstruction of the deceased in 
Hades: others, in thirty-seven chapters, for his preservation from all the 
dangers of Hades, from Typhonian animals, from the Eater of the An, and 
from the awful block of the executioner ; finally, others, ved sixty chapters, 
which are best described as ‘* poems for various occasions.’ 








*Birch in Bunsen’s Egypt V. 
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In the rubric of chapter fifty-eight the owner is told that if he knows this 
chapter in his papyrus *‘he can come back after going out.” Renouf ren- 
ders it: ‘* If this book is known upon earth or inscribed on the coffin, he will 
come forth by day in all the forms he pleases, and return to his place with- 
out hindrance.”* 

The third part of the Book of the Dead opens with the famous chapter 
(cxxv.) known as the *‘ Hall of the Two Truths,” or ‘* The Book of Going 
to the Hall of the Two Truths, and of Separating a Person from His Sins 
when He has been Made to see the Faces of the Gods.” The chapter opens 
as follows: 


‘*Oh ye Lords of Truth! Ohthou Great God, Lord of Truth! I have 
come to thee, my Lord. I have brought myself to see thy blessings. I have 
knownthee. I have knownthy name. I have known the names of the forty- 
two of the gods who are with thee in the Hall of the Two Truths, living by 

catching the wicked, fed off their blood, the day of reckoning words, before 
the Good Being, the justified. Place of Spirits, Lord of Truth is Thy 
name. 

**Oh ye Lords of Truth! let me know ye. I have brought ye truth. Rub 
ye away my faults. I have not privily done evil against mankind. I have 
not afflicted persons or men. I have not told falsehoods in the tribunals of 
Truth. I have had no acquaintances with evil. I have not done any wicked 
thing. I have not made the laboring man do more than his task daily. I 
have not let my name approach to the boat. . . . Ihave not been idle. 
I have not failed. I have not ceased. I have not been weak. I have not 
done what is hateful to the Gods. I have not calumniated the slave to his 
master. I have not sacrificed. I have not made to weep. I have not mur- 
dered. I have not given orders to smite a person privily. I have not done 
fraud to men. I have not changed the measures of the country. I have not 
injured the images of the Gods. I have not taken scraps of the bandages of 
the dead. I have not committed adultery. I have not spat against the priest 
of the God of my country. I have not thrown down. I have not falsified 
measures. I have not thrown the weight out of the scale. I have not cheated 
in the weight of the balance. I have not withheld milk from mouths of 
sucklings. I have not hunted wild animals in their pasturages. I have not 
netted sacred birds. I have not caught the fish which typify them. I have 
not stopped running water. I have ‘not separated the water from its current. 
I have not put out a light at its proper hour. I have not robbed the Gods of 
their offered haunches. I have not turned away the cattle of the Gods. | 
have not stopped a God from his manifestation. Iam pure! Iam pure! 
Iam pure! Iam pure! Pure is that great phoenix which is in Suten Khen 
(Bubastis). Because I am the nostril of the Lord of the Winds, giving life 
to the good, the day of veiling the eye of Annu (Heliopolis) before the Lord 
of the Earth on the 30th Epiphi. T have seen the filling of the eye in Annu. 
Let no evil be done to me in the land of Truths, because I know the names 
of the Gods who are with thee in the Hall of Truth. Save me from them.’ 


The first attempt at translation of the Book of the Dead was by Dr. Hincks. 
*Renouf: “ Papyrus of Ani.” Lenten, 1890. 
+Birch’s translation. 
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Brugsch* gave a short precis, with some translations.{ Translations of dif- 
ferent chapters have been made by de Rougé,§ Chabas,|| Heath, Bunsen, 
Devéria, Guieyesse, and others. In 1867 Dr. Samuel Birch published a com- 
plete translation in the fifth volume of Bunsen’s ‘‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History.” Ofthis translation Renouf says: ‘* Few persons can read a chapter 
of Dr. Birch’s translation without feeling convinced either that such outrageous 
nonsense could never have been meant, or that in such a case translation in- 
volved a very unnecessary waste of time.” One of the best translations is that 
of M. Pierret.** M. Le Page Renouf is now engaged in a translation of the 
Book of the Dead, which promises to be very complete. Says Renouf: ‘* No 
one is capable of translating a single chapter of the Book of the Dead who 
has wrong ideas about the religion and mythology of Egypt, and is unable to 
understand the numerous technical or mystical expressions which every- 
where occur. It is only by slow degrees that correct notions on these sub- 
jects will finally come to prevail. Till then the most accomplished Egyp- 
tologists will differ in their interpretations of these ancient texts.” 
Cuas. H. S. Davis. 


The Grammar of the Lotus.t 


This is a noble volume, elegantly bound, full of illustrations and contain- 
ing a vast amount of information new and old, very brilliantly and forcibly 
arranged in proof of a most novel theory. It is scholarly; it is interesting. 


The fact that Prof. R. S. Poole, L L. D., of the British Museum and Vice- 
President of the Egypt Exploration Fund, was willing to revise the proofs 
of this work is sufficient of itself to indicate its importance and value. It 
may be well to add that the work has made a profound impression in Eng- 
land. The London Academy justly calls it ‘*a work of the first importance 
as regards the history and development of art in the Ancient East.” 

I do not feel that I can do better for the readers of Brsi1a than to repro- 
duce the ‘* Positions of the Grammar of the Lotus,” as they were enforced 
by Mr. Goodyear in his lecture before the late Congress of Orientalists in 
London. 

SUMMARY. 

The pre-historic patterns of Europe were originally patterns on metal 
(gold, silver, bronze) imported from the S. or S.E. and as found on pre-his- 
toric pottery, may be traced to metal originals. The patterns in question 





*degyptischen Denkmdler. 

{Monuments Egyptien. 

$ Journal Asiatique, 1858. 

|Melanges Egyptologiques. 

“| Transactions of Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. X1V., p. 38. 

**Ze Livre des Morts des anciens Egyptiens. Paris, 1892. 

+The Grammar of the Lotus, a new history of Classic ornament as a development of sun 
worship, with observations on the “ Bronze Culture” of pre-historic Europe as derived from 
Egypt, based on the Study of Patterns, by Wm. H. Goodyear, M. A. 
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are: Concentric Rings, with or without tangents; Meanders, Chevrons, 
lines of pot-hooks and the Swastika with its variants. (The ‘‘ Concentric 
Squares” of Halstatt are derived from concentric rings). 

The lines of pot-hooks are derived from lines of geese. 

The goose of pre-historic European art is of Egyptian origin (demonstra- 
tion from Cypriote vases), and in Egypt was a solar bird. The symbolic 
association of the solar and divine goose with the lotus is a hitherto unno- 
ticed but obvious fact of Egyptian symbolism. This association as derived 
from Egypt can be verified in India, Rhodes and Cyprus. 

The deer and goat of pre-historic European art are traceable to Mesopota- 
mian sources (demonstration from Cypriote vases). 

In Mesopotamia these animals were solar or celestial. The gazelle and 
ibex were divine equivalents of the above animals in Mesopotamia. All 
these animals were Typhonic in Egypt. 

The symbolic association of the lotus with the divine deer can be verified 
for Mesopotamia, Hindustan, Cyprus, Rhodes and Italian Celtic art. 

The symbolic association of the lotus with the divine gazelle, ibex and 
goat can be verified for Egypt, Mesopotamia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Italian Celtic 
art and Halstatt Celtic art. 

The following pre-historic patterns of Europe are of Egyptian origin: 
Concentric Rings, with or without tangents, Meanders, Spiral Scrolls and 
Chevrons. The evolution of Pot-hooks from the goose can be traced as far 
S. E. as the Greek geometric style. 

The Swastika is an evolution from the Meander, which can be traced to 
the Greek Geometric Style and the hut-urns of Italy. The Hindu Swastika 
is derived from Europe. 

The established solar and generative significance of the Swastika demon- 
strates a similar original significance for the Meander, when the derivation 
of the Swastika from the Meander is conceded. 

The original symbolism of Concentric Rings, with or without tangents, is 
attested by frequent use on Egyptian scarabs. 

The evolution of Concentric Rings from Spirals is attested by an Ionic Cap- 
ital of Cyprus, by a relief in Naples and by Egyptian scarabs. The original 
symbolism of the Spiral Scroll (‘* Mycene Spiral”) is demonstrated by the 
symbolism of Concentric Rings, when the evolution of Concentric Rings from 
the Spiral Scroll is conceded. 

The original symbolism of the Chevron is attested by its evolution from a 
pattern of lotuses. This evolution, demonstrated by mummy cases, has an 
exact analogy to that of the Egg and Dart moulding. 

The pre-historic associations of the divine goose or derivative pot-hook, of 
the divine deer, ibex or goat, and of the solar horse with Concentric Rings, 
Spiral Scrolls, Meanders and Chevrons are originally symbolic. 
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The symbolism of the Meander and of the Spiral Scroll are identical—the 
Meander being an evolution from the Spiral Scroll. 

The traditional use of an originally symbolic pattern or symbolic associa- 
tion is not necessarily symbolic. 

The barbaric or foreign copy of an originally symbolic pattern or symbolic 
association is not necessarily symbolic. The Spiral Scroll is an evolution 
from the Egyptian Lotus Spiral. 

The Egyptian Lotus Spiral is a variant, in surface patterns, of Egyptian 
Ionic forms of the lotus. 

The volutes of the Egyptian Ionic lotus are a conventional evolution from 
the curling sepal of the lotus flower. 

The Melumbium Spectosum, whose sepals do not curl over, is not found in 
Egyptian ornament. 

The gradual transition from a ‘* Stone Age” to a ‘* Bronze Age ” in pre- 
historic Europe, already traceable to arts of metal derived from the South 
(Ferdinand Keller and others), is now traceable to Egypt by the history of 
patterns. The Greek Ionic Capital is an evolution from the Ionic lotus. 

The Greek Anthemion (honey-suckle or palmette), as found in solid forms, 
has an exact counterpart and original form in Egyptian art. 

The symbolism of the Egyptian lotus-palmette is attested by its use as an 
amulet in tombs. 

The Egyptian palmette is derived from the combination of the Ionic lotus 
with a demi-rosette. 

The Assyrian palmette is derived from the Egyptian palmette. 

All published forms of the conventional Sacred Trees of Assyria are pic- 
tures of metal originals showing lotiform motives. The Sacred Tree of 
lotuses, with or without worshipers, with or without the sacred deer, ibex 
and goose, is a frequent appearance on Cypriote vases. 

The symbolic association of the normal lotus with sun or moon and wor- 
shtpers, is a frequent and hitherto unnoticed fact for Assyrian seals and 
cylinders, 

The Rosette is an Egyptian lotus motive and the Assyrian rosette is hence 
derived. The original symbolism of the rosette is attested by its use as an 
Egyptian amulet in tombs. 

The ‘* Sacred Tree” of rosettes is shown by a Cypriote vase. 

The Egg and Dart moulding of Greek art is an incised lotus border, in- 
verted. 

The so-called ivy leaf in wave line pattern is a motive of Oriental, Italian 
Celtic and ‘* Mycene” art; not original to Greek art. 

The so-called ivy leaf of Oriental ‘* Mycene” and Celtic art is a lotus leaf. 

The Mediterranean patterns of ancient American art are derived from Med- 
iterranean sources. These are, namely: The Meander, Concentric Rings, the 
Spiral Scroll, Chevrons and the Swastika. 
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The pre-historic chevron style of Cypriote vases has a modern counterpart 
and survival in the Kabyle pottery of modern Algeria, which points to orig- 
inal identity or contact of the races in question. 

The following solar or divine associations of the lotus can be verified in 
Egyptian art from published monuments: Cow (Isis and Hathor), Bull 
(Ptah), Ram (Ammon), Lion (Horus Sekhet), Sphinx (Horus), Gazelle, 
Oryx and Ibex (Set), Fish (Isis and Hathor), Hawk (Horus and Ra), 
Goose (Seb, Osiris, Isis, Horus). 

The following solar or divine associations of the lotus can be verified in 
Egyptian art from quoted monuments: Ibis (Thoth), Cynocephalus (Thoth), 
Heron (Osiris), Vulture (Maut), Cat (Bast), Crocodile (Sebak), Scorpion 
(Selk). 

The so-called papyrus pattern (plain outline form) of Egyptian art, is the 
outline copy of a lotus amulet in solid form. The spiral scroll ornaments of 
New Guinea, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands are derived from the 
Malay Archipelago. The Malay spiral scrolls are Arab and Persian lotus 
scrolls originally derived from Byzantine art by way of India. 

Ann Arbor. CamMpEN M. Cosern. 





Book Reviews. 
From ABRAHAM TO DAVID; THE SToRY OF THEIR COUNTRY AND TIMES. 
By Henry A. Harper; with Illustrations by the Author. 

The period contained in this book comprises some of the most interesting 
and critical times of Jewish history. The author has endeavored to connect 
some of the most recent discoveries with the Old Testament characters. 
While the book is written principally for the young, older readers will find 
much useful and valuable information. A biographical sketch is given of 
the patriarchs from Abraham to David, and an account is given of Abra- 
ham’s travels, Joseph in Egypt, the oppression of the Israelites, the Route of 
the Israelites, the wars of Saul, and David, etc. Says the author: 

‘¢ The cave of Machpelah, in which Isaac was buried with his father, ex- 
ists to-day; but no man, at least for the last 500 years, has been permitted 
to enter that cave. The mosque at Hebron is built over it. Even into that 
mosque few (and those only royal personages and their suites) have been al- 
lowed to enter, for Hebron is one of the most fanatical of all the Moslem 
strongholds. Jealously guarded as Mecca, the foot of the infidel is not al- 
lowed to soil the sacred floor. The Prince of Wales with Dean Stanley, 
Prince Albert Victor of Wales with Sir Charles Wilson and Major Conder, 
have been allowed to enter the mosque ; but, after all, the floor of the mosque 
is above the ‘ double cave’—for such is the meaning of the word ‘ Machpe- 
lah.’ In the floor there was a circular opening, and, by means of a lamp, a 
dark interior cave could be seen. Doubtless there are means of access to 
that cave, but the Moslem guardians refuse access. Doubtless the cave is 
like many of the rock-cut caves of Palestine, and probably in it still repose 
the bodies of Abraham and Isaac, Jacob and Joseph.” 


(New York: Macmillan & Co. pp. 235. Price, $1.00.) 
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The Oldest Fairy Tale. XII. 


PAPYRUS D’ORBINEY. 


Transliteration. 


GS @ Ga C @ | x1v. 
@ 
autu 132 her fa tuk q e 182 — Rec rm 


mtn oe JCB HN Boot cel 


azaa en Per-& ankhbh 


wa mneo vor is OG Se le Z IG] KIVN 


her kheperuem baata Q o> aa ANA 
Sve ee 1983 TT Wich, 


&em tutu 133 neha- 


Sie ei Re 
mu na em pa ta teref ‘iA >. >A =< 


emtuk her ghemt nek SN, = GN er in 


er paik demat kher 


SS = 1... <yee. 
4 t ta hez 
<n eet tee eo a/ si 134 won @ oli 


134 sen en haru khe- 


=> &, la GD Q — 
peru un an Batau her @ S| > 6, ! f, AIG @ 


kheperu em pa kbepe- KRKAST I lay) ae 


ruau 4 zedef en paif 


sen 4 un an Anpu 135 Erle Sh. ee 135 KK 


paif sen & her hems QW eT 21 7 i= 


her pesdef er hez ta 


oe et © oe 
auf her sper er pa = ——s l * — K 
. LI es ih Ol wx le ame K <= 


TRANSLATION. 


will 182 load you down with silver and gold, because you have brought 
me to Pharaoh*—God bless him! Then I shall become a great prodigy, 
and there will be 188 joyt on my account in all the land. But you may 
return to your town.” On the following 184 day Batau changed his form 
as he had told his older brother, and Anubis, 185 his older brother sat,on 
his back. At daybreakf he arrived where 





*Lit.: “ They will be 132 in loading you with silver and gold for your bringing me to Pharaoh.” 
tLit.: “ They will be183 apo or ‘‘ there will be 183 joytul people.” 
Lit. ; ‘in being illumined the earth,” 
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xv. WWM QQ IK ile ee a 10 " 136 Transliteration. 
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TRANSLATION. 
the king was.** Then it was 136 announced} (to) his majesty—God 
bless him !—who, when he saw the bull, rejoiced exceedingly and offered up 
to it 187 sacrifices in great number, saying: ‘* A great miracle is this that 
has happened to cause joy to all the land.”{ Zhereupon the king 188 
loaded down with silver and gold the older brother, who returned$ to his 
town. Then the king gave to it [the bull] servants 189 in great number 
and things in great number, because Pharaoh—God bless him !—had become 
exceedingly fond of it, as w ella as all the people 


“4*L it. : ‘in the which they [the king) were there." P 
+Lit,: ™ «they were in giving 136 to know.” 

Lit. : ‘‘ they are glad for it in the land in its entirety. 
gLit. : ‘‘ he was sitting.”” 
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Transliteration. 
me DOKL x 140 © | 
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TRANSLATION. 


who were in all the land. 140 Many days after this it [the bull] went into 
the harem and stood in front of the 141 queen,* and spoke} to her, saying : 
‘* Behold, I am still alive.”{ Then she 142 answered him: ‘* Who, then, 
are you?’”’§ He replied to her: ‘*I am Batau. You knew that when 148 
you caused the acacia-tree to be cut down|| by order of Pharaoh—God bless 
him !—that then 1 should have to die.§ But see, 


*Lit.: *¢ in the 141 which the queen (was) there.” 
-: “ he was in causing to say. 
a: @ ‘* Living I (am) in truth,’ 
‘you, why, who (are you) then?’ 
‘> “that when 143 you gave ns to be be cut down the acacia-tree.’ 
‘in the place for me not giving life.’ 
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TRANSLATION. 


Transliteration. 
144 tuaé ankh kuaé em 
ra d4ua em qa un_an 
ta shepesi her sendu 
er ager aqer en pu 
semai 4 zed set en 145 
paiset hai un anef her 
per em ta abt au henf 
ankh uza sneb her 
hems her art haru ne- 
fer er hena set du set 
her 146 uthu en henf 
ankh uza sneb autu 
nefer em dusset er 4- 
ger ager un dnes{set| 
her zed en henf ankh 
uza sneb 4mma 4arqu 
na [en] nuter em zed 
ar 147 pa enti aua er 
zedef aud er setemef 
nesset auf her setem 


i zed set nebt a- 


144 I am still alive. Iama bull.”* Zen the queen became exceedingly 
terrified at this announcement of 145 her husband.¢ He, however, de- 


parted from the harem. (One day) his majesty—God 


bless him—was en- 


joying a holiday with her} at the 146 table of his majesty—God bless him !— 
when he became exceedingly fond of her,§ so that she said to his majesty— 
God bless him !—*‘* Do swear to me by the deity and say to 147 whatever I 
may ask, ‘I will do it for you.’”* Then he listened (graciously) to all that 


she said. 


*Lit.: “‘as a bull.’’ 

+Lit.: ‘‘ at the announcement which was said to her by 146 her husband.”’ 
TLit, : ‘in sitting in making a beautiful day together with her.’’ 

gLit.: ‘* they [the nad wae gracious to her exceedingly.’’ 

€Lit.: “to 147 thew 


ich I am in saying it, ‘ I am in listening to it for her.’ ’’ 
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NOTES. 


IY The last sign is needlessly repeated; cf. note 84 (page 265). 


“abt. Another word for ‘*harem” ; cf. note 72 (page 231). 

“ao is written in very small characters by the scribe above the line, and 
is only a correction. Such corrections can be found in some papyri; cf. 
especially Pap. Ebers, pg. 73, 1. 1; pg. 88, 1.6 and 22; pg. 94,1 1; pg. 
104, 1. 6. 

“The pronouns have been somewhat confused by the scribe in this pas- 
sage. Compare with this also the identical words in line 163. 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The Fund made a wise move in London last summer when it arranged for 
a course of lectures by eminent men, specialists in their fields of research, 
and so brought to the notice of the public the work itself and the men who 
are engaged in it and gave it character. The chairmen who presided at the 
several lectures were the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Edmund Lechmere, 
M. P., Major General Goldsmid, Mr. Walter Morrison, M. P., and Messrs. 
Glaisher and Mocatta. The lectures were as follows: ‘* Ancient Jerusalem,” 
by Col. Sir Charles Wilson; ‘* The Future of Palestine,” by Major C. R. 
Conder; ‘* The Natural History of Palestine,” by Rev. Canon Tristram; 
‘* The General Work of the Society,” by Walter Besant, Esq., Secretary ; 
‘‘The Hittites Up to Date,” by Rev. William Wright, D. D.; ‘* The Story 
of a Tell,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie, Esq. ; ‘*‘ The Modern Traveler in Pal- 
estine,” by Rev. Canon Dalton. It will be seen at once that these lecturers 
were perfectly at home in their themes, and it is no wonder that the hall was 
thronged and a substantial benefit to the Fund obtained. 

I am glad to announce that these lectures have been put into a neat vol- 
ume which costs subscribers but two shillings sixpence, and the public three 
shillings sixpence. Put into our money, with postage added, these prices 
will be, to subscribers, seventy-five cents; to the public, one dollar. The 
phrase which Dr. Wright chose, ‘‘up to date,” describes the whole seven 
lectures ; they are the work of the Fund up to date. 

As I sometimes receive letters inquiring as to the cost of lectures for the 
benefit of the Fund, I will state that the lecturer receives nothing, that the 
cost of the operator and his excellent lantern is ten dollars and expenses, and 
that twenty-five dollars is generally sufficient to cover the whole and leave a 
fair balance for the Fund. <A recent engagement was with a college, a fu- 
ture one with a literary society; churches and schools seem to be the best 
places on some accounts, but I am ready to go anywhere that good can be 
done to the general cause. 

It is expected that the January Statement will contain the account of work 
at Lachish which Mr. Bliss was unable, through illness, to prepare for Oc- 
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tober. In that case it will be one of the richest issues yet made, since the 
interest increases as the exploration reaches lower levels. I am informed 
that an inscribed bead, sent as a gift from a friend in Palestine, and which | 
left in London in August for examination, turns out to be of great import- 
ance, and will be fully described in January. 

Persons in writing should be careful to put ‘* Cambridge” on the envelope 
rather than ‘* Boston,” which causes delay if not loss. 

THEODORE F. Wricurt, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


Subscriptions to the Eevet Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions since November 2oth are gratefully acknowl- 
edged : 


Miss Elizabeth Burt .......$ 5. Prof. M. B. Riddle, D. D.... 

Louis Finney ‘ Miss Mary P. Quincy 

Charles R. King, M. D J Edward S. Loop.... 

Mrs. William A. Cauldwell. . 10. John A. Hardenberg 

Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt... 5. Edward A. Smith.... 

Mrs. Mary A. C. Livermore. 5. Gilmor Meredith .... ... 

George M. Young ‘ Mrs. Anna Woerishoffer . . . 

Henry Chauncey .. 10. Mrs. Richard Baker. . » 

Mrs. George W. Lane...... 5. Charles P. Nichols.......... 

Mrs. Edward G. Mason. 5: Miss Sarah Porter 

Prof. John Binney, D. D ... 5. W. D. P. Manice 

Mrs. Horatio Bigelow 5-00 Hrnry G. MARQUAND ..... 

Mrs. Henrietta W. Bidwell... James J. Hiccinson...... 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins. . Hon. C. H. S. Davis, M. D., 

Prof. W. W. Moore, D.D... Ph. 

FrANcIS WHITING.......... Rev. CHar_Les Ray PALMER, 

Francis C. Foster.. D. D.. “ . 

H. S. Shurtleff Mrs. J. uevaeenen We 

William J. Sawyer rE 25.00 

_— W. Shane Caries D4. gPAVES:.. oda asics< 5-00 

v. Joseph Cook, D. D. Miss Harriet Procter . 5.00 

“ illiam C. Demain. ‘ Prof. Angus Crawford 5-00 

Prof. J. Henry Thayer, D. D., Mrs. George H. Rust 5-00 
L. H. D., (’92 and ’93)... 10. James S. Stone 5.00 

General Alexander S. Webb, Rev. William Elliott Griffis, 


mm un « 


tw oN 


mun 


uanmnun 


Philip G. Brown 
Mrs. John A. Weekes 
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Brace Hayden ‘ Rev. William Burnett Wright,$ 
Jacos H. Scuirr........... 
RIcHARD SHARPE \ Rev. Camden M. Cobern, 
Miss Grace S. Davis (’92 and 

93) . Miss Jane Shelton 
Rev. James A. Laurie , M. M. Sternberger 
WituiaM S. SPAULDING..... 25. Rev. James Mulcahey, D. D. 
S. G. Webber, M. D., (’92 Mrs. Harriette S. Barnes.... 

and ’93) Albert Aub 
Mrs. Henry PickERING.... 25.00 F. Collingwood (’93) 
Miss GEORGIANA WILLARD. 25.00 Charles Buncher (’93) 
Hon. Lewis Miller ‘ Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman.... 10.00 
Horace White 

On December rst I mailed an explicit circular to the 240 unrenewed sub- 
scribers, with the above good result, and I am now mailing an earnest cir- 
cular to the still **‘ unrenewed” (archeologically speaking) to renew betore 
1893. I shall not press the Archeological Survey subscribers of 1891 to 
renew in 1892 for 1892, as the 1891 volume is not yet in their hands. All 
points to great promptness hereafter in reports and books. Miss Emily 
Paterson is now 7x situ (London), and that means accuracy and despatch. 
At the annual meeting on December 14—so my cablegram runs—Charles 
Dudley Warner, L. H. D., D. C. L., was elected our honorary Vice Presi- 


dent. Ws. C. WINsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, December 20, 1892. 


Subscriptions to the Archeological Survey of Egypt. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 
From November 20th to December 20th these subscriptions have come to 
hand: 
John J. May , Henry Chauncey (’93) 
Mrs. Mary A. C. Livermore. 5.00 Charles C. Harrison, (’91 and 


> 


Francis S. Wynkoop 

Mrs. Edward G. Mason 

William J. Sawyer 

H. Phelps Whitcomb 

First Congregational Church, 
Franklin, Mass ; Prof. J. H. Worcester, Jr.... 

Cuar_es P. Bowopirtcn, (’92 Mrs. Ellen Russell Emerson.. 5.00 
and ’93).... 5. F. Collingwood 5.00 

Mrs. N. Lansing Zabriskie, Charles Buncher Jive Fae 
(’92 and ’93) Prof. Warren K. Moorehead. 10.00 
Volumes I. and II. are upon Beni Hasan; Volume III. will be upon El 

Bersheh. The work in 1893 will be upon the rich site of Tel el-Amarna, 
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whose astonishing discoveries still absorb a wide interest and profound study. 
Vol. I. is promised *‘ immediately.” Ws. C. WInsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, December 20, 1892. 





Mr. Warner as Honorary Vice President of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. 

Charles Dudley Warner, L. H. D., D. C. L., is now Vice President, 
honorts causa, of the Egypt Exploration Fund, he having been elected to 
that office at the annual meeting of the Fund in London, on December 14 
It may not be known to all our readers that this is the highest office of an 
honorary nature that the Society bestows. The three successive honorary 
vice presidents since the formation of the Fund have been James Russell 
Lowell, George William Curtis, and now Dr. Warner. Dr. Winslow 
kindly places the following note at our disposal : 


My Dear Dr. WINSLOW: * * * I want you to know that I thoroughly ap. 
preciate your kindness and friendship. It is a great honor to succeed Mr. Curtis and Mr. Low- 
ell in the position of Honorary Vice President of the Egyptian Exploration Society, and I do 
not less prize it because the action in London is by your suggestion. I shall rely upon you to 
put me in the way of aiding the enterprise that has been so fruitful and in which my Egyptian 
travel has so much interested nie. 


Alas! the dear friend, Miss Edwards, with whom it would have been such an honor to be 
officially associated, has gone where I cannot tell her of my pleasure. 
With high regard, Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
As the above note was written on Christmas day its recipient remarks to 
us in a letter that he considers it doubly a token of ‘* good will.” Literary 
men and women are becoming more and more interested in the history and 
exploration of a land that had a literature four thousand years ago. 


In a Nut Shell. 

The shell is cracked of this little quarto in gray duck by simply turning 
the cover, when the kernel appears in the form of a unique and very useful 
reference book of the periods or schools of art, and of the masters and sub- 
masters themselves.* Mrs. Tuttle has succeeded admirably in her clear, 
descriptive, epigrammatic tables in giving the young student, the visitor to 
the galleries, and the consulter, data and enlightenment as to this school or 
that artist. The alphabetical index, with its 285 names, lets the reader turn 
instantly to the artist. Take Allston: ‘* Washington Allston, 1779-1843. 
Entered the Academy of London, gained a prize of two hundred guineas 
from the British Institute. ‘The Dead Man Revived,’ an important exam- 
ple. In the Allston room, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’ * The Witch of Endor,’ etc.” 





*Historical Chart of the Schools ot Painting Compiled by Mary McArthur Tuttle. Mrs, Herbert Tuttle, 
11 East Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 16 pp. Price 50 cts. 
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Or, try Tadema: ‘*Alma Tadema, R. A. Pupil of Baron von Leys. 
‘ Egyptian and Greco-Roman Archeology his Key-notes.’ In the 1892 ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy of London was the beautiful picture ealled 
‘A Kiss.’ Also the portrait of Paderewski. Any one of his works will 
represent his unique choice of subject and wonderful textures. Mrs. Tadema 
is also an artist.” 

Vedder is a sin of omission; but ’tis hard to select from the immortals, 
and we pardon Mrs. Tuttle, who may see his remarkable production, ‘* The 
Secret of the Sphinx,” as a weird inspirer to the preface in Miss Edwards’ 
‘¢ A Thousand Miles Up the Nile.” 

Anent ‘*Champ,” as we Bostonians say, Mrs. Tuttle tells us that ‘ J. 
Welles Champney shares his studio with his wife, the author. Champney 
is a pupil of Frére. Pathetic and beautiful art. Should be seen in the Bos- 
ton Arts Museum.” 

We wish this ‘* Nut Shell ” were larger, simply because its meat is so good 
and readily served. It is the handiest primer we ever touched, and, if we 
dare suggest, we would make the title ‘* Art in a Nut Shell,” and thus make 
even the shell of the nut its own interpreter. Perhaps curiosity is what Mrs. 
Tuttle wishes to play on, and thus make the curious turn the leaves to see 
what manner of book it is. W.C. W. 





Archzological Notes. 


Miss Broderick is delivering this month a course of four lectures on ‘¢ The 
Principal Monuments of Ancient Egypt,” at the College Hall, Byng-Place, 
London. 





Mr. L. W. King, of King’s College, Cambridge, has been appointed an 
assistant in the department of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, British 
Museum. 


All interested in the career of the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards as an 
Egyptologist should possess Dr. Winslow’s full sketch of her archeological 
labors. See the advertisement. 


Prof. Sayce will spend a considerable part of the winter at Assouan in or- 
der to copy certain inscriptions of the age of the Xth and XIth Dynasties, 
which he discovered last winter in the neighborhood of the first cataract. 


Part VI. of ** Ancient Egypt,” for November, is devoted to the ‘* Lan- 
guage of the Ancient Egyptians,” and gives a full account of all that is 
known at the present day of their language. It has some thirty-three illus- 
trations of picture writing, hieroglyphics, and alphabets of the early peoples, 
with two illustrations of the Rosetta Stone. Parts VII. and VIII. will be 
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devoted to the ‘‘ Literature of the Ancient Egyptians,” and selections will be 
given from their best writings, in history, poetry and fiction, with fac-similes 
of many of their manuscripts. Part VIII. will have portraits of a dozen or 
more of well-known Egyptologists. 





A Bistia subscriber offers for sale an unusually fine mummy-head of the 
period of Rameses II., and a very fine stele, in perfect order. Also a very 
fine copy of Mariette’s ‘‘ Monuments divers recueillés en Egypte et en Nubie.” 
This is illustrated by photographs. We shall be pleased to put interested 
persons in communication with the owner. 


From the facts which have come to light in Egypt.and elsewhere, Mr. 
Petrie argues that the civilization of the Bronze Age arose in Europe; that 
the use of bronze was introduced into Egypt by northern, not eastern, con- 
tact; and it was from the mines of Hungary, Saxony and Bohemia that the 
tool-makers of Pharaonic times derived the tin which they used as alloy in 
their industry. 





The Rev. James Carter, D. D., of Williamsport, Penn., writes: ‘*I am 
unwilling to derive so great aid from a work to which I contribute nothing, 
and I hope that in the future I may be able to return to the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund some equivalents for the benefits of the past.” He encloses a 
check. There must be many a minister and layman who feels the same, 
and to such I suggest the only cure—a five dollar subscription to the Fund. 


Ww. C. W. 


Mr. Percy E. Newberry, with a staff consisting of Mr. Percy Buckman 
(artist), Mr. John E. Newberry (architect), and Mr. Howard Carter 
(draughtsman), left England in December for Upper Egypt to carry on the 
archeological survey under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The great capitol of Tel el-Amarna will be the main site of operations for 
the coming season. The work of Prof. Flinders Petrie during last winter 
elucidated many points relating to the city itself; but the numerous rock-cut 
tombs of courtiers of the heretic kings, with their abundant paintings and 
inscriptions, still await a thorough survey, and promise to throw much light 
on the official creed and mode of life in a remarkable epoch of Egyptian 
history. 





The Rev. Dr. Winslow was invited to luncheon in New York by the New 
York Churchman’s Association, on December 5th, which he addressed on 
the ‘* Value and Results of Exploration in Egypt.” The New York Zimes 
says that he ‘* was most warmly received and frequently applauded.” The 
Society has elected him an honorary member. On December 6th, Dr. Wins- 
low lectured before the students of the General Theological Seminary on 
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‘‘Old Testament History in the Light of Exploration.” The lecture-hall 
was filled with an eagerly interested audience of students and schoolmen. If 
our colleges and seminaries would all have a few annual lectures on ‘*‘ Bibli- 
cal Exploration” from men who are engaged in or understand the explora- 
tion in progress in Bible lands, the cause of such societies as the Egypt and 
Palestine Exploration Funds would not have to go begging so earnestly and 
laboriously as it now has to plead for means to do its valuable work. 


The editor of the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologte has been promised the help 
of a number of eminent Semitic scholars, and hopes in the future he may be 
able to enlarge the scope of this journal, and to publish therein contributions 
not only upon Assyriology, but also upon the cognate Semitic languages and 
literatures, for the scientific study of which a knowledge of the cuneiform 
texts has now been proved to be of the greatest importance. 


Mr. Petrie’s statement in MWedum as to the passage-angle of Senefru’s pyr- 
amid completes a chain of astronomical evidence proving the commencement 
of the [Vth Dynasty to have been approximately 3700 B. C. Mr. Petrie’s 
measures, with those of Mr. Stockwell, and the Greenwich observatory, 
show that the three reigns of Senefru, Khuflu and Khafra may be definitely 
assigned to the century 3700-3600 B. C. It is interesting to note that this 
follows close upon the period of Sargon and Naram-Sin in Babylonia (3800- 
3750 B. C.).. These monarchs, therefore, preceded the great [Vth Dynasty 
kings, and their conquest of the Sinaitic peninsula cannot be placed in the 
period of decline in the VIth Dynasty. It was prior to that of Senefru’s, but 
apparently lasted only about one generation after Naram-Sin before it gave 
way before the spreading power of Egypt. 


In accordance with general expectation Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie has 
been appointed to the new chair of Egyptology at University College, Lon- 
don—the first of the kind in Great Britain—which was founded under the 
will of the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards. Mr. Petrie, whose state of health 
has not permitted him to resume excavations this winter, intends to begin his 
professional work early next year. The appliances for Egyptological study 
at University College include a very complete library of books of reference, 
more than a thousand photographs of monuments, with proper impressions 
of inscriptions, and a typical collection of antiquities bequeathed by Miss 
Edwards, to which Mr. Petrie hopes to add some valuable loan collections. 
He proposes to undertake the following work: (1) lectures on current dis- 
coveries, history, and the systematic study of antiquities; (2) lessons on the 
language and philology; (3) attendance in the library on fixed days for the 
assistance and direction of students ; and (4) practical training for excavation. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 
Since the establishment of the fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 


season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly,a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memorr entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part L,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘*Tah- 
danhes’”’ and the “Daphnae” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Liewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nae,” iacluded in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” hy Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of thi 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texte. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Blble. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 
1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 
1890-3.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Griffith, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 


tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 


graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in Brsria 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hassan. A ‘‘ Special Extra Report,” illus- 
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trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty - three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Geo. W. Field, Chairman of the 
New York and Brooklyn Secretaries. Ad- 
dress, 125 West Eleventh St., New York 
city. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, New York. 

Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, New York. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Rey. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 18 North 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Simeon B, Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. James L. Morgan, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, Ph .D., 126 Gar- 
den St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. 

Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., Avon, Ill. 


Mrs. George H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 
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“oe Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 


Prof . James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
on rn | a 
- ot J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 


Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rey. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 1381 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburg, 

n 


enn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

rs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 

Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 48 East 83d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 383 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South 
Hiland street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan, 
Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. 82 Nassau 
St., New York City. 
D.D., Concord, 


Rev. A. P. Putnam, 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 113 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Deteane, Hm 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph.D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, College Hall, Byng 
Place, London, W. C. 


&t#~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 


1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 


Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.8., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M. G., F. R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 


Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 


In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 


1. Excavations aT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 


and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, arenow viewed 
in an entirely new light. 


2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHartes WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tue Survey or WEsTERN Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4, Tne AronAoLoaioaL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
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tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. THe GEorogioaAL Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters. 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. EXOAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on tHE East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry intro MANNERS AND Cus- 
Toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson's ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will: knew wha 
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vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
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formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 


1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 


(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 


(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 


(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 
Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 


(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 


2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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